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the sources from which it is drawn as it does in a failure to utilize such 
sources with discrimination. An illustration of this may be found in 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Report for June 30, 
1914. Over one-tenth of Professor Gerstenberg's volume is devoted to 
reprinting this report. It is faithfully reproduced verbatim, including 
the names of the officers and directors. The greater portion of that 
report was of course given over to financial statements. Some seventy- 
five pages of the volume under discussion are therefore devoted to the 
reproduction of the innumerable balance sheets, income accounts etc. of 
the New Haven and its subsidiaries. It is not to be denied that there 
is much valuable material for the study of corporation finance in this 
report, such, for example, as the New Haven dissolution arrangements. 
But to devote a tenth of the entire book to reproducing that report 
seems to the reviewer exceeding ill advised. 

Similarly the reviewer finds it difficult to justify a verbatim copy of 
the Physical Valuation of the Chicago Telephone Companies. Valuable 
though much of this report is, it contains a great amount of material of 
little or no importance from the standpoint of corporation finance, as, 
for example, the sections devoted to the history of types of conduits 
and methods of installation of wires, cables etc. Finally it may be said 
that altogether too little attention has been devoted to certain topics, 
such as depreciation, surplus, capitalization and underwriting. 

W. H. S. Stevens. 
Tulane University. 

Joseph Chamberlain. By Alexander Mackintosh. New 
York, Hodder and Stoughton, 1914. — xix, 416 pp. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Speeches. Edited by CHARLES W. BOYD. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. — Two volumes, xxiii, 
372 ; viii, 393 pp. 

Chamberlain was preeminently a House of Commons man. In the 
closing years of his political life he came forward with a defence of the 
upper chamber, but the House of Lords had never any attraction for 
him personally and despite his great services to England and the 
Empire he died a commoner. He was a commanding figure in the 
House of Commons from the middle years of the Beaconsfield-Salisbury 
parliament of 18 74- 1880; and from May, 1880, when he joined the 
Liberal administration as president of the Board of Trade, until he dis- 
appeared from parliamentary life in 1906, his position in the House 
was almost as great as that of Gladstone at any time between 1868 and 
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the retirement of the Liberal leader in 1894. In the constituencies 
from 1885 to 1906, popular interest was as keen and as continuous in 
Chamberlain as it ever was in Gladstone : and in these twenty- one 
years Chamberlain did much more platform work than Gladstone did 
between 1868 and 1894. From the time Chamberlain first sought a 
seat in the House of Commons — from almost as early as the by-election 
at Sheffield in 1873 at which he sustained his first and only defeat at 
the polls — he had a larger part in the important work of popular politi- 
cal education than any of his contemporaries, with the single exception 
of John Bright. His influence in quickening political thought and in 
provoking controversy was unequaled in the annals of the political plat- 
form in the English-speaking world. No man in political life in 
England, moreover, ever wrote more political letters than Chamberlain. 
Like his speeches, his letters were eminently readable. They were 
usually full of interest ; most of them were provocative of controversy ; 
and few failed to find their way into the newspapers. 

There are episodes in Chamberlain's remarkably unconventional 
political career, such as his opposition to home rule in 1886, while he 
was still of the Liberal party, and his abandonment of free trade in 
1903, seventeen years after he had associated himself with the Con- 
servatives, that only time will reveal in their true light. Otherwise his 
long public life was an open book — with its House of Commons pages, 
and pages full of municipal activities, of speeches, and of correspond- 
ence, most of which went almost before the ink was dry into the columns 
of the London and provincial daily press. Chamberlain's public life 
was consequently admirable from the standpoint of the unofficial 
biographer — the biographer from whom diaries and unpublished corre- 
spondence are withheld ; and for a work undertaken without this as- 
sistance, Mr. Mackintosh was in a peculiarly favorable position. He 
went into the press gallery about the time that Chamberlain first sat 
with Gladstone on the treasury bench, and he was still of the gallery 
when Chamberlain made his last speech in the House of Commons in 
1906. For a quarter of a century Mr. Mackintosh, from his box on 
the government side of the House, had continuous and excellent op- 
portunity of observing Chamberlain. From 1886 to 1895, when 
Chamberlain joined the Salisbury administration, he faced the great 
Unionist leader ; and in the years when Chamberlain was of the Salis- 
bury and Balfour government, he was separated from him only by the 
distance from the treasury bench to the reporters' gallery. He heard 
all Chamberlain's speeches in the House from 1881 to 1906; and as 
the 400 pages of the biography bear witness, there was no speech of 
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Chamberlain's in the constituencies with which he was not familiar, nor 
have any published letters of Chamberlain's or cartoons of him in 
Punch eluded his attention. In the biography there is an adequate 
and appreciative history of Chamberlain's part in the great task of 
modernizing Birmingham, and giving the city its lead among the munic- 
ipalities of England, and also of his early and extra- parliamentary 
work in his radical days in behalf of elementary education. His career 
on the political platform is followed with almost fascinating detail. 
But the distinguishing feature of Mr. Mackintosh's biography is the par- 
liamentary chapters. These owe their freshness, originality and value to 
the fact that night after night, session after session, for twenty-five 
years, Mr. Mackintosh, as London correspondent of the Aberdeen Free 
Press, was constantly keeping his eye and his mind on Chamberlain as 
one of the great figures in the House of Commons. 

English history from the beginning of the reign of George III could 
be adequately and illuminatingly written from political biography. But 
in the whole range of this vast library of biography there is not a single 
book in which the House of Commons life of its subject is so fully and 
admirably handled as in Mr. Mackintosh's biography of Chamberlain. 
In general interest — from the point of view of political history and the 
history of political parties and political movements — the Chamberlain 
biography ranks with the third volume of Monypenny and Buckle's 
Life of Disraeli . There is an index which extends to nine pages, and 
a comprehensive bibliography of books and pamphlets on Chamberlain. 

The reporting of political speeches in England since shorthand 
writers were of the staffs of the newspapers, in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, has always been handled according to methods 
quite different from those usually followed in the United States. Manu- 
script reports of speeches in England have never been prepared in ad- 
vance and handed over to the newspapers subject to release at a certain 
hour on a certain day. The English shorthand reporter is ubiquitous. 
He is of the parliamentary corps and of every newspaper staff, London 
or provincial, whether the newspaper is daily or weekly. There was a 
time when the political leaders were followed all over the country by 
reporters of the London newspapers in the way familiar to readers of 
Foster's Life of Dickens. But there came a change when the Press 
Association was organized by newspaper managers in 1865 ; and today, 
as for half a century past, it is the practice of the Press Association to 
issue semi-weekly circulars announcing forthcoming political speeches 
in the constituencies, and newspaper editors order from these circulars 
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such of the speeches as they intend to publish. In these circulars 
speakers are graded according to their standing in political life — ac- 
cording to the interest that newspaper editors consider attaches to their 
utterances. Of a few speakers, seldom more than six or seven, verba- 
tim reports are offered. Of others summarized reports of 1500 or 1800 
words are offered ; and others are in what is known as the half-column 
schedule. 

From 1884 to 1906 Chamberlain had the distinction of being almost 
continuously in the verbatim group, whether he was in the government 
or in opposition ; and after Bright's death, the daily newspapers carried 
more verbatim reports of Chamberlain than of any other contemporary 
statesman. Chamberlain's speeches were always readable ; for they 
either evoked sympathy or provoked controversy. They will retain 
this quality as long as interest continues to attach to the issues that 
occupied the public mind of England from the third reform of the 
representative system in 1884-5 t0 tne constitutional struggle with the 
upper house at Westminster that culminated in the Lords' Veto Act of 
191 1. Mr. Boyd in compiling this edition of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Speeches must have had at least a thousand or twelve hundred to draw 
upon, and he is to be congratulated on his fairness and discrimination ; 
for the eighty-three selections from utterances in the House of Com- 
mons and in the constituencies represent Chamberlain at every stage of 
his versatile career. 

It was 1874 before Chamberlain entered Parliament and 1880 before 
he was a member of a Liberal administration. But for five or six years 
before he was elected for Birmingham, he was a potent influence in the 
Radical wing of the Liberal party ; and several of the most character- 
istic of Mr. Boyd's selections are from speeches made in the years when 
Chamberlain's fame rested only on his record of municipal service in 
Birmingham , and on his stirring platform appeals for a national system 
of elementary education free from any control by the Church of Eng- 
land. Mr. Boyd's compilation divides itself into sections that could 
not be of equal proportions. Chamberlain was of the Radical party in 
Parliament only from 1874 to 1886. During the next twenty years he 
was either of the Unionist opposition or secretary of state for the colonies 
in a Conservative administration; or, after 1903, a private member of 
the House. In the first section accordingly are speeches on municipal 
government, on elementary education, on parliamentary reform, and 
on the social questions which were brought to the front by the publica- 
tion of his famous unauthorized radical program of 1885. In the 
second section, which occupies one-sixth of volume one and the whole 
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of volume two are ( 1 ) the speeches made when Chamberlain was of 
the Unionist opposition of 1886 ; (2) when he was a supporter of the 
Salisbury government of 1886-1892 ; (3) when he was of the Unionist 
opposition of 1 892-1 895 ; (4) during the eight years he was colonial 
secretary in the Salisbury and Balfour administrations; and (5) in the 
years from 1903 to 1906 during which he was untrammeled by cabinet 
responsibility, and engaged in his propaganda to induce Great Britain 
to abandon the policy of free trade that was adopted in 1846. 

Only a few of Mr. Boyd's selections exceed 1800 words in length. 
There are many which do not exceed 600 or 700 words. Only by so 
treating the speeches could selections be made which are representative 
of Chamberlain's political activities and of the extraordinary changes 
that from 1886 to 1903 came over his mental attitude towards consti- 
tutional, economic, and ecclesiastical questions that came within the 
range of practical politics. The grouping and general arrangement of 
the selections are excellent ; and all the selections are prefaced by intro- 
ductory notes that explain the occasion and the subject of the speech. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

A Great Peacemaker : The Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary 
to Albert Gallatin, 1813-1827. With an introduction by Viscount 
Bryce. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. — xiii, 314 pp. 

The editor of this volume is Count Albert Gallatin, of London, 
England, a greatgrandson of the " Great Peacemaker," Albert Gal- 
latin. The impression , however , seems just now to prevail that the time 
has passed when a book can stand before the public on its own merits. 
Some well-known person must become sponsor for it by signing his 
name to an "introduction." Two "introductions" are in some 
instances evidently supposed to be better. This may happen even 
where the name of the author himself might be assumed sufficiently to 
avouch the merits of his performance. On the present occasion Vis- 
count Bryce amiably conducts the performers to the footlights, and in 
the space of three pages gives us an intimation of what we are to see 
and hear. The ruling figure is, as he says, the diarist's " illustrious 
father," Albert Gallatin, " a singularly reserved and to strangers cold 
and even austere man, the product of generations of Calvinist ancestors, 
an aristocrat by sentiment , and though by conviction a stern republi- 
can, yet under no illusions as to the weak sides of democracy." 

In reality, two formal lives of Albert Gallatin have been published in 



